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ADIRONDACK MOSSES. 

O MODEST mosses, soft and deep and green, 
Spreading your velvet carpet ’neath the foot, 
Hanging the hillside with your tapestry, 
Clothing the living tree with mantle rich 
Or covering the fallen, lifeless trunk, 
Forever beautifying all you touch ; 
Softening the angles of the mighty rocks 
Mighty and silent, type of truth eternal, 
How sweet your influence on all around! 
You love the pathless forests, and the streams 
Down dashing from the rugged mountain side ; 
You love the quiet gledes and twilight dells, 
The murmur soft of pebbly meadow brook ; 
You love the mirror-pool among the trees. 
Where’er the sun neglects or fails to gild, 
Your kindness, pitying, rarest beauty lends. 


Beautiful type of Christ’s compassionate love! 
“I come to them that need me, and confess 

Their poverty of strength to do the right, 

Their darkened lot, whose sunlight seems so dim; 

To still, unostentatious lives, unseen 

By those who dwell within the noonday glare. 

To them that need me! To the patient souls 
That know life’s sorrows better than its joys. 
That shun not lowly places dark and dim, 
Away from turmoil and the needless cares 
Which steal away the heart’s ease of the world 
Not in the broad and dusty thoroughfare 
Shall I be found: there is ‘no room’ for me. 


“Come unto me all ye that, heavy laden, 

Still labor on unnoticed and alone! 
unselfish love, 
(My yoke is easy and my burden light), 
And learn of me, the meek and lowly one, 
And ye shall find true rest unto your souls!” 


A. L. 


Take on yourselves my yoke 


D. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

WILLIAM COOKWORTHY. 
Tue material for the following sketch is taken mainly 
from the “Memoir of William Cookworthy, for- 
merly of Plymouth, Devonshire. By his Grandson 
[George Harrison]. London, 1854.” A work of 
which but a limited edition was published, and a 
copy of which came with the Henry Thorp collec- 
tion into the Historical Library at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

William Cookworthy, the oldest of the seven chil- 
dren of William and Edith Cookworthy, was born at 
Kingsbridge, in Devonshire, on Fourth month 12th, 
1705. Hia parents were members of the Religious 
Society of Friends, his mother beinga minister. His 
father, a weaver by trade, and an industrious man, 
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having lost in the South Sea stock speculation nearly 
all his property,left but aslender provision for his fam- 
ily at his death in 1718, and his widow,with the help 
of her daughter, betook herself to dress-making for a 
maintenance. William, at the age of fourteen, was 
bound apprentice to a chemist and druggist in Lon- 
don, making his way to the great city on foot, so 
scanty were his means. At the close of his appren- 
ticeship he established himself in business in Plym- 
outh, with the aid of the London house of Bevans, 
as wholesale chemist and druggist, under the firm 
name of “ Bevans & Cookworthy.” Some years later 
his brother Philip became associated with him, and 
the firm became “ William Cookworthy & Co.” Thus 
settled in a prosperous business he availed himself 
of every opportunity for enriching his mind with 
the stores of science and polite literature, for both of 
which he had a keen relish and a well adapted ca- 
pacity. With these qualifications his company was 
eagerly sought by the lettered men of the day at 
Plymouth, while his familiarity with the Latin and 
French languages caused his house to become the 
principal resort of foreigners, with whom he could 
converse fluently in either of these tongues. 

Up to about the age of thirty years his manners, 
habits, and dress had been largely those of the world 
in which he lived. “The earlier part of his life, 
though within the bounds of morality, was spent in 
an apparent distance from the principles of our pro- 
fession in which he was educated. Yet his judgment 
seemed to have been early convinced of their pro- 
priety and consistency with the Scriptures, as he was 
often in this period called upon in various compa- 
nies to defend them. Towards the 3lst year of his 
age, the power of truth took more effectual hold of 
his mind, and gradually submitting in the course of 
some years to its operations he at length thought it 
necessary to retire from his outward affairs, that the 
dispensation he was under might accomplish the 
In this re- 
tirement a blessed and happy change was wrought, 
by a submission of his own to the Divine will, and, 
laying aside his acquired knowledge and all depend- 
ence on the natural abilities of unenlightened rea- 
son, he followed his Good Guide in the way of the 
Cross and accepted with ready obedience, a gift in 
the ministry.' 

In 1735 he was married to his heart’s content to 
Sarah Berry, a woman of refined mind and manners, 
whose death, after a happy union of ten years, so 
sorely afflicted him as to make him quite unable to 
care for himself or his family. Under this heavy 


1 Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Plymouth, concern- 
ing our deceased friend, William Cookworthy. 
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ome es 
trial his children were distributed among their rela- 
tions and the father withdrew to retirement at Looe 
for several months, to yield more fully to the chas- 
tening Power whose hand was upon him. 

Some two years later he was enabled to write to a 
friend who had recently met with a like trial : “ I have 
long dwelled in the House of Mourning, and the 
Lord hath blessed this habitation to me, as I hope 
he will to you, my dear friends.” 

In this connection I cannot refrain from giving a 
few extracts from an admirable and characteristic 
letter to his daughter, then at school, in 1749: 

“ The family being in usual health, the only news I 
have to send thee, is, that this day week thy uncle Ben 
declared his intention of marriage with S. Collier ; so 
that thou art like soon to have another aunt. Whilst 
Isat in the Meeting, my desires were very earnest that 
thy uncle might find the state into which he was 
about to enter peaceable and happy, as through the 
favour of Heaven, it proved to me and thy dear 
mother. And there is no question, but all will find 
itso, who honestly endeavor to live in the fear of God, 
and to behave to each other with that wisdom, love, 
and tenderness it leads to. Happiness, my dear, 
would not be a thing difficult to be attained in any 
state of life, if people could but resolve to give them- 
selves up to the direction of the Divine Being, and 
be governed by that Truth which he hath placed in 
every bosom, = 

“ My concern for your spiritual welfare is truly 
great, and mostly the subject of my morning sacrifice 
when the God of my life enables me to lift you and 
your tender cause, as a holy offering before His altar. 
And as I have often entreated the Almighty to keep 
your feet from the pathsof Vanity, and preserve your 
tender spirits from the corruptions of the World, so 
let me beseech thee, my dear child, to be strictly on 
thy guard against the love of anything here below. 
Learn to look on every earthly object as not made to 
give satisfaction or joy. No, my dear, nothing but 
endeavoring to make thy thoughts and actions con- 
formable to Truth, can do this; and it is the enjoy- 
ment of God alone that can make thee truly 
ee 

“And let these truths be engraven on thine 
heart; that all the good this world can afford, is 
meat, drink, and clothes; and provided these are 
wholesome, warm, and decent, ’tis sufficient ; that to 
endeavour to set thyself off so as to gain honour from 
these things, is an abomination in the sight of God, 
who only honours those who honour Him, by en- 
deavouring, through His assistance, to adorn their 
spirits with humility, virtue, and piety.” 

This daughter, at the early age of fourteen, took 
charge of her father’s household, managing it with 
admirable skill and sensible frugality, relieving him 
from all domestic cares, and by her native wit and 
good sense, entertaining, with him, the distinguished 
company which gathered at his house. 

His genial disposition, his learning, his love for 
science, and the charms of his conversation, made 
many eminent men his guests. Smeaton, the engi- 
neer, who designed and constructed the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, in 1759, was an inmate of his house dur- 





ing the progress of that great work. Captain Cook, 
Sir Joseph Banks, and Dr. Solander were his guests 
when preparing for that famous first voyage round 
the world, a voyage whose immediate object was the 
observation of the transit of Venus over the sun’s 
disk from the island of Otaheité; and again upon 
their return. Lord St. Vincent, then only Captain 
Jervis of the Fondroyant, received an invitation to dine 
with “an old Quaker.” “That,” said the captain, 
“is rather strange company for a man-of. war’s man; 
however, I’ll come.” The party was found to be 
so agreeable, that when the captain took his leave, 
he told his host that he wanted no other company 
but the “old Quaker,” and lost no opportunity of 
meeting him thereafter, often remarking that, “ Who- 
ever was in Mr. Cookworthy’s company was always 
wiser and better for having been in it.” 

In 1745 Wm. Cookworthy’s attention was drawn 
to the subject of porcelain clays by the visit of an 
American Friend who had found such clays in the 
Colonies ; and he was led to search for it in his own 
neighborhood and elsewhere when upon his business 
journeys, with the result that he became the dis- 
coverer of the enormous beds in Cornwall, from 
which the finest clay of Great Britain is yet obtained; 
a discovery which led to the immediate improve- 
ment of English pottery, and prepared the way for 
the exquisite designs of Josiah Wedgwood, Herbert 
Minton, and others, and to the present enormous de- 
velopment of the potters’ art in Great Britain. 

In conjunction with Lord Camelsford, upon whose 
estate large deposits were found, he obtained a patent 
in 1768, and established a manufactory at Plymouth, 
where he employed Losqui, Bone, and other distin- 
guished artists as decorators and designers. In 1774 
the works were removed to Bristol, and after his 
death the patents were assigned to manufacturers in 
Staffordshire, still a center of potteries. 

He was also early engaged in experiments for the 
distillation of salt water at sea, to mitigate the dis- 
tress caused by the lack of fresh water. In common 
with many other and better known scientists he 
made many experiments with the “ divining rod,” 
and was unconsciously deluded into a belief in its so- 
called power of pointing out the presence of water, 
minerals, metals, etc. A. B. 

Swarthmore College. 

(Conclusion next Week.) 


“ PLAINNESS” IN DRESS} 


Ir is, indeed, not easy to define the precise kind or 
amount of indulgence which is incompatible with 
Christian simplicity; or rather it must of necessity 
vary. But the principle is, I think, clear. In life, as 
in art, whatever does not help, hinders. All that is 
superfluous to the main object of life must be cleared 
away, if that object is to be fully attained. In all 
kinds of effort, whether moral, intellectual, or physi- 
cal, the essential condition of vigor is a severe prun- 
ing away of redundance. Is it likely that the high- 
est life, the life of the Christian body, can be carried 
on upon easier terms ? 

The higher our ideal of life, the greater, indeed, 


cae From Caroline E. Stephen's book, “ Quaker Strongholds.”’ 
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must be the sacrifices which it will require from us. 
As we rise from the lower to the higher objects of 
life, many things of necessity become superfluous to 
us—in other words, we become independent of them, 
or outgrow them. This is a widely different idea 
from that of ascetic self-discipline or self-mortifica- 
tion ; and it is surely a.sounder and a worthier idea. 

The Quaker ideal, as I understand it, requires a 
continual weighing of one thing against another— 
a continual preference of the lasting and deep over 
the transient and superficial. “ Weightiness ” is one 
of the Friends’ characteristic and emphatic forms of 
commendation. ‘To sacrifice any deep and substan- 
tial advantage to outward show is abhorrent to the 
Quaker instinct. To “stretch beyond one’s com- 
pass” grasping at shadows, and encumbering one’s 
self with more than is needed for simple, wholesome 
living, is at variance with all our best traditions. 

If we bear in mind the essentially relative mean- 
ing of the word “ superfluous,” it is obvious that such 
a testimony against “ superfluities ” does not require 
any rigid or niggardly rule as to outward things. To 
my own mind, indeed, this view of the matter seems 
to require at least as clearly the liberal use of what- 
ever is truly helpful to ‘‘ our best life” as the aban- 
donment of obstructing superfluities. No doubt a 
testimony against superfluities is very liable to de- 
generate into formality, and to be so misapplied as 
to cut off much that is in reality wholesome, inno- 
cent, and beautiful. Art has to a great extent been 
banished from many Quaker homes; and a consid- 
erable amount of injury has no doubt been done by 
such rigid severity, and perhaps still more by the 
very natural consequent reaction. But it would, I 
believe, be quite a mistake to suppose that the ex- 
treme plainness in dress and other surroundings 
adopted by the stricter Friends, and formerly made 
a matter of discipline by the Society, was originally 
adopted with any intention of self-mortification or 
asceticism.' 

I believe that asceticism is in a very deep sense 
contrary to the real Quaker spirit, which desires in 
all things to abstain from any interference “in the 
will of man” with Divine discipline and guidance, 
and which would, I believe, regard the idea of self- 
chosen exercises in mortification of the flesh with 
the same aversion as it entertains for pre-arranged 
forms of worship. Friends, no doubt, have often be- 
lieved themselves required to submit to the adoption 
of the plain dress “in the cross” to natural inclina- 
tion, and have felt it a valuable exercise to do 60; 
but the plainness was not devised for that purpose, 
but chosen (or rather, as Friends would say, they 
were led into it by Truth) because of its inherent 
suitableness and rightness. It is an outcome of the 
instinctively felt necessity of subordinating every- 
thing to principle. Its chief significance is that of a 
protest against bondage to passing fashions, and for 
this reason it is a settled costume. It is also felt that 
our very dress should show forth that inward quiet- 
ness of spirit which does not naturally tend towards 


1I mean by “asceticism "’ the practice of any humanly de- 
vised religious or spiritual discipline, whether self-chosen or 
prescribed by authority. 


outward adornment, and the Friends’ recognized 
dress is, therefore, one of extreme sobriety in color 
and simplicity in form. ; 

It is a significant fact that there is really no such 
thing as a precisely defined Quaker costume. The 
dress certainly looks precise enough in itself, and to 
the naked eye of the outside observer it may appear 
to present an undeviating uniformity ; but it is really 
not a uniform in the sense in which a nun’s or a sol- 
dier’s dress is a uniform. It is in all respects a 
growth, a tradition, a language; and it is subject to 
constant though slow modification. Any perfectly 
unadorned dress of quiet color, without ornament or 
trimming, if habitually worn, is in fact, to all intents 
and purposes, the Quaker costume, though one or 
two details have by a sort of accident acquired a tra- 
ditional meaning as a badge, which one may adopt 
or not according to one’s feeling about badges. Some 
Friends, nowadays, object on principle to anything 
of the kind. Others still see a “ hedge” or shelter 
inthem. Others, again, feel that they serve a useful 
and innocent purpose in enabiing Friends readily to 
recognize one another, and that it is not amiss for 
them to be easily recognized even by outsiders. But 
the one important matter of principle which the So- 
ciety as a body have recognized, is that it is a waste 
of time and money for which Christian women can 
hardly fail to find better employment, to condescend 
to be perpetually changing the fashion of one’s gar- 
ments in obedience to the caprice or the restlessness 
of the multitude. “ Plain Friends” are those who 
are resolved to dress according to the settled princi- 
ples which commend themselves to their own mind, 
not enslaving themselves to passing fashions. 

It is easy to say that they do but exchange one 
bondage for another. That may, indeed, have been 
the case at times, and may even still be so in some 
families or meetings. But the crystallizing into rigid 
formality, though a possible tendency, is no real part 
of the true Quaker ideal. My own strong feeling is 
that the adoption of a settled costume, at any rate in 
mature life and from conviction, is not only the right 
and most dignified course on moral grounds, but also 
that it has in actual experience afforded one more 
proof of the truth that the lower aims of life can 

thrive only in proportion as they are kept in subor- 
| dination to the higher. The freedom from the ne- 
cessity of perpetual changes, which commends itself 
to Friends as suitable to the dignity of “ women pro- 
fessing godliness,” has also the lower advantage of 
admitting a gradual bringing to perfection of the set- 
| tled costume itself. We all know how exquisite, 
within its severely limited range, can be the result. 
The spotless delicacy, the precision and perfection of 
plain, fine needlework, the repose of the soft tints, 
combine, in the dress of some still lingering repre- 
sentatives of the old school of Quakerism, to produce 
a result whose quiet beauty appeals to both the wind 
and the eye with a peculiar charm. I cannot think 
that such mute eloquence is to be despised ; or that 
it is unworthy of Christian women to be careful that 
their very dress shall speak a language of quietness, 
gentleness, and purity—that it shall be impressed 
1 even with a touch of eternity. 
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This principle of Christian simplicity should, in 
our view, run through everything—dress, furniture, 
h&bits of life, and forms of speech; all should be 
severely purged from redundance, and from mere 
imitation and conventionality. The “plain lan- 
guage,” best known as leading to the use of thee and 
thou for you in speaking to one person, and of first, 
second, etc., for the days of the week and the months, 
instead of the ordinary names “ derived from heathen 
deities,” was an instance of this endeavor to winnow 
away every superfluity and every taint of flattery 
and superstition from our speech. These special pe- 
culiarities of speech are, as is well known, completely 
dropped by many of the present generation of 
Friends. The changes which have taken place in 
two hundred years in our language and habits have 
deprived these expressions of much of their original 
significance, and the tendency of the present time is, 
no doubt, towards the effacing of all peculiarities. 
But some special attention is still paid amongst us to 
simplicity and guardedness of language in a wider 
sense, and surely this is an object well worthy of 
attention on the highest as well as the lowest 
grounds. 


MEMORIES OF JOSEPH AND 
HULDAH HOAG. 

[A FRIEND has sent us the following sketch of these wor- 
thy Friends,—Joseph Hoag being well known for his re- 
markable “ vision,”’—saying that it was found in the garret 
of a Spring Valley farm-house in Cheltenham, Montgomery 
county, Pa., among some old books and papers in 1882. It 
is imperfectly given, lacking dates and names of places that 
would add much of interest to the narrative, and would 
appear to be notes made by some traveling Friend. We 
print it, as it will interest many who may be able to sup- 
ply these omissions.—EbDs. ] 

At Joseph Hoag’s, his wife Huldah gave the fol- 
lowing account of his family: She and her husband 
were married in 1784, being each 21 years of age; 
both appeared in the ministry on that occasion, and 
were afterwards acknowledged by the meeting. They 
were in low circumstances, but industrious. After 
they had two children born to them their house was 
burned down at Nine Partners, N. Y., where they 
then resided. Afterward they concluded to remove 
to some uncleared land, not one tree having been cut 
down. They had only about seventy dollars’ worth 
of cattle, but her father died soon after and left her 
some property, with which they hired the clearing 
done, and paid the purchase money as they could 
spare it. Her husband had poor health for some 
time, and she being a comber, combed worsted in ad- 
dition to taking care of her children, which pro- 
cured her a little money to buy bread with when 
her husband was too unwell to cultivate the land. 
During this time they both occasionally traveled in 
the ministry and attended some monthly meetings. 
She carried her daughter on horseback 350 miles be- 
fore she was four months old. She was the first 
Friend who held a meeting at Peru, N. Y., having 
their daughter Hannah with her, a little more than 
a year old. They had to cross Lake Champlain with 
two young friends, and to lie out all night on an is- 
land in the lake in the winter season of the year. 
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As their children grew up they evinced much ser- 
iousness, and Phebe, the eldest daughter, appeared in 
the ministry when about twelve years old. At the 
same meeting their son Nathan appeared in the same 
line, being ten years old. About twenty months af- 
terwards Martha appeared in the ministry, being 
eleven years old,and Hannah at nine years. The 
next was Elizabeth, at twenty years of age, then Je- 
mima, about nineteen; next Joseph D. appeared, 
when in his seventeeth year, and Lindley Murray, 
their voungest son, in his sixteenth year, the three 
last not recommended, the other five acknowledged. 
Their daughter Phebe is deceased; she had seven 
children, five of whom survived her. Her husband, 
Valentine Meader, is a recommended minister. 

Of Joseph Hoag’s children six are now living who 
are married, and two of their partners are recom- 
mended ministers, and two others appear in the min- 
istry. Joseph has been as much as nine, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and twenty-one months from home at one 
time. Huldah’s journeys have not been so long, not 
having been absent more than nine or ten months at 
atime. A Friend who had traveled with Joseph said 
he had been acquainted with him twenty years, and 
he thought he had been absent from home nearly 
half the time. 

For a while after coming to this place (Charlotte), 
they had no meeting, but sat in their family, some of 
their neighbors attending. Several joined by con- 
vincement and others moved into the settlement, 
and now two meetings are settled there, the first at 
Ferrisburg. They had to walk for a time five miles, 
and sometimes without shoes to put on. Once she 
was appointed a representative to their monthly 
meeting, a distance of seventy-five miles, when she 
had no shoes to wear, and a friend lent her a pair. 
They are now on a nice cleared farm and live com- 
fortably. The situation is beautiful; they have been 
blessed in every way, and are a blessing to their 
friends. 

Amy Hoag, daughter of Nathan and Abigail Hoag, 
of Charlotte, began to appear in meeting as a minis- 
ter when about twelve years old. In the beginning 
her voice was inaudible, but it gradually became 
clear and distinct, and her matter connected. The 
grandmother repeated one of her exhortations to me 
which was nearly as follows: “My mind has been 
deeply impressed with the language, ‘If ye will open 
your hearts I will come in, and ye shall be my peo- 
ple, and I will be your God.’” She was naturally of 
a lively disposition, but became serious and solid in 
her behavior previous to her appearing in the minis- 
try. “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” 


Ir you do not wish for His kingdom, don’t pray for 
it. But, if you do, you must do more than pray for 
it: you must work for it.— Ruskin. 





Ir has been well said that no one ever sank under 
the burden of the day. It is when to-morrow’s bur- 
den is added, that the weight seems more than man 
can bear. God begs you to leave the future to Him, 
and meet the present.—G@. McDonald. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JANE JOHNSON’S VIEWS ON THE 
MINISTRY. 


In an essay on the Gospel Ministry, by Jane Johnson, 

my views on that subject are so clearly defined that 

I will send some extracts for publication, feeling they 

are in accordance with the principles of the So- 

ciety of Friends. Rosert BARNES. 
Purchase, N. Y. 


“ But I certify, you, brethern, that the gospel which 
was preached of me, is not after man. For I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ.” The Apostle Paul 
in this lucid language leaves no room for doubt re- 
specting the authority of his mission,—an authority 
on which alone a living gospel ministry rests. The 
Apostle Peter is equally decisive in his teachings: “ If 
any man speak, let him speak as the oracle of God ; 
if any man minister, let him do it in the ability 
which God giveth.” Many other testimonies may be 
found in Scripture, corroborative of the view held by 
the Society of Friends, that the gift of gospel minis- 
try is not received through human learning nor 
worldly wisdom, and that authority for its exercise 


cannot be conferred by man, neither can it be pur- | 


chased with money. The immediate and quickening 
influence of the Holy Spirit is recognized in Scripture 
as the alone qualification to preach the Gospel of 
Christ. The disciples were commanded to tarry at 
Jerusalem until they received power from on high, 
and we are told that the holy men of old spake as the 
spirit gave them utterance. Friends believe that the 
gift of gospel ministry must be received in this day 
even as the apostle received it, not from man, neither 
by the teachings of men, but by the immediate in- 
spiration and renewings of Divine Power, and under 
the influence of this power alone the minister must 
act, if he preaches baptizingly or ministers to the 
state of the people. The descendings of the quick- 
ening spirit must be waited for, and it is good not to 
utter words hasiily, even when the spirit of the Lord 
moves upon the face of the waters. If, under this 
exercise or sense of divine power, the minister waits 
in holy stillness, ability will be received to divide the 
word aright. We have a clear illustration of the 
power which attends a rightly authorized ministry, 
in one of the early appearances of George Fox as a 
public minister, in the writings of Samuel M. Janney, 
on the “ Life of George Fox.” “ Being at a great 
religious meeting at Mansfield, he felt constrained by 
a sense of duty, to appear in prayer; and the Lord’s 
power was so eminently manifested among them, 
that the house seemed to be shaken, so that some of 
the congregation remarked ‘it was now as in the 
days of the apostles, when the house was shaken 
where they were.’ The effect of this prayer on the 
audience encouraged another professor to pray ; but 


he, not being under the same influence, brought a | 


sense of deadness over the assembly, whereupon 
George was asked to pray again but he could not pray 
in man’s will.” 

Friends in common with other religious professors 
have set times and places for public assembling ; but 
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when thus met, they have no prearranged course of 
active devotional exercises or religious services. They 
show by this practice that the ability to preach or to 
pray is not at their command; and in this, they have 
a precedent in the experience of Jesus when he says, 
“My time is not always.” The minister of Christ 
must on every occasion, wait to feel the quickening 
influences of divine love to inspire and put him 
forth. The Apostle Paul, though a man of great 
learning, disclaimed it as the qualification under 
which he acted, for he says: “I was with you in 
weakness, in fear, and in much trembling, and my 
speech and my preaching were not in the enticing 
words of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration 
of the spirit and of power, that your faith might not 
stand in the wisdom of man, but in the power of 
God.” Friends as a religious body do not lightly es- 
teem literary knowledge. They are disposed to pro- 
mote and rightly use it, but they entirely abnegate it 
as an essential qualification for the work of gospel min- 
istry, and they believe “ without the holy unction 
the most learned and eloquent ministry is vain and 
unprofitable, and with it the most illiterate may be 
instrumental in leading the soul to God.” The gift 
of gospel ministry being at the disposal of the Head 
of the church, is bestowed upon whomsoever he will. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
MINISTRY. 

Frienps in upholding our testimony to a free gospel 
ministry have sometimes overlooked the burden 
which our ministers have to bear in being sent for to 
attend funerals at a distance. Is it just or right that 
they should be asked to spend so much of their time 
without being in some way recompensed, if by noth- 
ing more than having their traveling expenses paid ? 
They are frequently not in a pecuniary situation to 
bear the loss of time and necessary outlay, without 
being aided. If they failed to perform their promises 
or pay their just debts, they would be severely criti- 
cized. How can we expect that they should thrive 
as well as those who give their whole time to secular 

duties. 

I might go farther and say where a monthly 
meeting has given a minute toa Friend to travel in 
the ministry, knowing his or her circumstances, the 
proper assistance should be supplied if wanting. By 
so doing we are sharing with them the burden, and 
helping in the delivery of the message which other- 
wise might never reach the souls hungering for the 
spoken word. I believe it was the custom with early 
Friends to keep a fund to help such ministers as 
needed aid in performing their religious duties, In- 
stead of this assistance, we have been too much in 
the habit of severely criticising. This has often sup- 
pressed the gift which otherwise, with the right kind 
of encouragement, would have resulted in a living 
ministry springing up among us. I esteem an out- 
ward ministry a great blessing to our Society. Asin 
its rise, the Society was gathered around a living 
ministry, so it would be to-day if more were faithful. 


JosHua B, WasHBurRN. 
Chappaqua, New York. 
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A MINUTE OF 1790. 


[A friend furnishes us a manuscript copy (possibly the 


original) of the following minute, now a century old.— | 


Eps. ] 
Tue following minute of the Yearly Meeting of Min- 


isters & Elders, held in Philadelphia for Pennsyl- | 


vania, New Jersey, Delaware, & the Eastern parts 
of Marylandand Virginia, by adjournments from the 
25th day of the 9th month to the Ist day of the 10th 
month inclusive, 1790, is by that Meeting recom- 
mended to the close religious attention of our Quar- 
terly & Monthly Meetings of Ministers & Elders. 
“The Meeting being favour’d with the calming 
Influences of the Love of our Heavenly Father, & 
the minds of many Friends now collected being 
dipp’d into near Sympathy with the pure seed of 
Life, & engaged in a solid attention to the accounts 
received from the respective quarters, earnestly de- 
siring the causes of weakness and failure pointed out 
in the Reports may be carefully & with religious Dil- 
igence search’d out & removed, & wisdom & strength 
sought after & humbly waited for, to order our steps 


| 
| 
| 





aright that we may by our circumspect & pious ex- | 
amples availingly invite others to follow us as we | 


follow Christ. 
exercise « travail, that our states individually may 
be felt after, devoutly craving that our Eyes may be 
anointed clearly to see and understand whether 
there is a growth & advance in the Life & power of 
Truth, or whether thro unwatchfulness & the preva- 


None of us resting short of a fervent | 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 15, 
FourtTH Monts 19, 1891. 
JONAH SENT TO NINEVEH. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city, and 
preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee.— 
Jonah 3: 2. 


READ Jonah 1: 7-17. 
Tue call of the prophet Jonah to go to the heathen 
city of Nineveh and preach against it for its wicked- 
ness, is a vindication of Jehovah in an age when such 
wrong and outrage as formed the subject of our last 
lesson could be committed as ordered by him and 
receiving his approval. It shows that his care ex- 
tended to Gentile nations, and he was ready to for- 


| give their transgressions when they showed a dispo- 


sition to repent. “ Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him; and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don,” is the testimony of Isaiah (155: 71), who lived 
and prophesied a few years later, and in such hope- 
ful and comforting words that we may well believe 
a clearer and truer thought of God was awakening 
in the hearts of men. 

The ministry of Jonah was during the reign of 
Jeroboam, the great-grandson of Jehu, the usurper, 
of whose cruelties our last lesson gave a recital. He 


| belonged to the earlier type of prophets, as is shown 


lence of a worldly Spirit, Dwarfishness and wither- | 


ing have ensued. It being affectionately recom- 
mended that a vigilant, brotherly care may not be 
withheld when & wherever tokens of Lukewarmness 
or negligence appear, or where true Gospel Sympa- 
thy with the Aged, weak & afflicted calls for our ten- 
der fellow feeling. 

“And it is farther earnestly desired that the Mem- 
bers of this Meeting may be animated with increas- 
ing Zeal faithfully to attend Meetings for Worship 


& Discipline & to seek after strength for collecting | 


their Families at proper Seasons into solid retire- 
ment, to train up, instruct and forward them in this 
& other weighty Duties, endeavouring to.check & 
nip the Buds of undue liberty as they appear in the 
youth & others. As Ministers & Elders thus become 


by his unwillingness to preach repentance and for- 
giveness to Nineveh. It wasto Israel that the Di- 
vine promises had been made, and the heathen had 
no part or lot in them. In him we see the same 


| spirit of conservatism that has hindered the spread 
| of newer thought and broader views concerning the 


great Ruler of the Universe and his dealings with his 


| human children in all the ages since. 


The word of the Lord. This is a form of expres- 
sion in the Scriptures, and has the meaning conveyed 


| by our ministers when they speak of “ being called ” 


to make a religious visit to some other meeting than 
the one they usually attend, or that they have an 
impression or feeling that some religious work is re- 
quired of them by our Heavenly Father. It is as 


| much the “ word of the Lord” now as it was in the 


days of the prophets, and if disobeyed brings sorrow 


| and loss of the Divine favor, now as then. 


united in care to be unspotted in their whole conver- | 


sation, & good Examples & Way-marks to sober en- 
quirers they may be made instrumental to the gath- 
ering of many of these from the outward toa Dwell- 


| ruins by Layard and others. 


ing in the inward Court, & to a dependence on the | 
| founded more than 1800 years before the coming of 


‘Ministry of the Sanctuary & of the true Tabernacle 
which God hath pitch’d & not Man.’” 
Extracted from the Minutes of said Meeting by 
Henry Drinker, Clk. 


Five things are requisite to a good officer :—abil- 
ity, clean hands, dispatch, patience, and impartiality. 
— Wm. Penn. 


Tae whole of heraldry and of chivalry is in 
courtesy. 
your name with all the ornament that titles of nobil- 
ity could ever add.— Emerson. 


| probably accessible from the Red Sea. 


Go to Nineveh. This was one of the greatest cities 
of ancient times. Its grandeur has only been real- 
ized since the explorations that were made in the 
It was the capital of 
the Assyrian Empire, which is said to have been 


Jesus. 
But Jonah rose to flee to Tarshish. This was a city 
There was 


another of that name in the south of Spain. In his 


| anxiety to escape from the service laid upon him, the 
| prophet availed himself of the first opportunity that 


A man of fine manners shall pronounce | 


| 


offered, simply to get as far away as possible from 
the post of duty. 

Tell us, we pray thee, for whose cause this evil is upon 
us, etc. In the casting of lots,as was done, we are in- 
troduced to a custom which was universally practiced 
where doubt or where a choice lay between several, 
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as was the case in the choosing of an apostle to take 
the place of Judas, the betrayer (Acts 1: 26). Jonah 
was found to be the guilty one. 

Take me up and cast me into the sea, etc. Jonah 
knew he had disobeyed God, and was now willing to 
take the consequence. The kindness of the seamen 


is shown in the efforts they made to reach the land. 


No lesson is more important to humanity than 
that of obedience, and no lesson is found more diffi- 
cult to learn thoroughly. Some few there seem who 
never have to study it,— 

“Glad hearts, without reproach or blot, 

Who do His work and know it not.” 
But the majority find a law that when they “ would 
do good, evil is present” with them. To-day’s les- 
son gives a glimpse of one who knew his duty, but 
chose not to perform it. The punishment consequent 
to his disobedience is described in the forcible and 
extravagant language peculiar to the Hebrew. 
Whether it be a literal or a poetic description, the es- 
sential truth remains: from the discipline of sorrow 
came a disposition to obey. A subsequent chapter 


shows Jonah prompt to respond to his second call. | 
The Scriptures present many such records of man’s | 


trangression, many of his faithfulness to duty, and 
the antithesis result is plain. Yet we repeat in our 
own the experience of the past. 
bidden fruit and lose Paradise; we are not true to 
the highest, and so see only dimly the 
Promise ; we hear a call to Nineveh, but, disobedient, 
seek passage to Tarshish, and we too are “cast into 
the deep, into the midst of the seas.” Fear of the 


results of wrongdoing is by no means a high motive | ; 
| as the vessel weighs anchor.” 


to righteousness, but may it not prompt the heart to 
the habit of obedience until it loves to do what it 
ought to do? 
is life indeed in him who came to do the will of his 


Father, who was, by perfect obedience, the Son of | 
We need more and more to remember him, to | 
| phenomena of the kind not otherwise accounted for, 


God. 
follow him. Is thy road rugged ? 
derstand thee? Is duty hard? Read of him. 
path, which led through suffering almost intolerable 
until the end, he never swerved from duty. 

The desire to live in loving obedience rests with 
us; for ability to “realize this longing” we must 
turn to the Father. He will supply our weakness 
with his strength; the infirm of purpose he will 
help make resolute; into “his rest” he will bring 
all his children who are not “disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” 


Does no one un- 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The Book of Jonah gives us a fragment of sacred 
literature that throws much light upon the period 
with which it deals and is especially interesting from 


the fact that it is the first evidence to be found in | 


the Old Testament of the Divine Compassion being 
extended to all mankind. 

It is not known whether it was written by the 
prophet himself, nor is the date of its writing es- 
tablished, the most probable time is said to be 625 
B. C. 

Jewish tradition identifies Jonah with the son of 


We partake of for- | 


Land of | 


| shish ship lying in the harbor. 





In his | 





the widow of Sarepta, who received the prophet Eli- 
jah into her home during the great famine in Israel, 
and shared with him the handful of meal and the 
little oil left in her cruse. There is said to be no his- 
torical basis for the tradition. 

It is also claimed that Jonah was the young 
prophet sent to Ramoth Gilead by Elijah to anoint 
Jehu, the captain of the hosts of Israel,to be king. 
(II. Kings 9: 1-10.) Gath-hepher, now the village of 
Meshed, in the territory allotted to Zebulon, was the 
birthplace of Jonah. He seems to have had consid- 
erable influence with Jeroboam second. His intense 
patriotism, doubtless, influenced him in his endeavor 
to disregard the Divine message entrusted to him by 
Jehovah for the Ninevites. His own nation had suf- 
fered so much from Assyria that we are not at a loss 
for a reason of his unwillingness to be thus commis- 
sioned. No former prophet of Israel had been sent 
to the Gentile nations around them ; it wasa new dis- 
closure of the Divine love and clemency, and we 
may well imagine the feelings of Jonah when the 
impression fastened upon his mind with the strength 
of a conviction, that such a mission was laid upon 
him. The earnest-hearted prophet of Gath-hepher 
might indeed question his own convictions when they 
pointed to a service so far out of the line of prophetic 
duty, as understood by his nation, and in his unrest 
and unwillingness we see him “ hurrying down from 
the hills of Galilee to Joppa, the one port of Israel, 
to flee as far west as possible, rather than go on an 
errand of mercy to the abhorred oppressor of his na- 
tion and eagerly taking his passage in a Tyrian Tar- 
He is weary with 
excitement and travel and sinks into a profound sleep 


It is while the prophet lies all unconscious of the 


We have a revelation of a life which | tossing of the waves, and the peril of the ship, that 


the sailors begin to ask why such a storm has arisen 
and which of them is trying to escape from justice; 
the old beliefs associating such storms and indeed all 


with the Divine displeasure. 

As was the usage—a usage as old as history—they 
hastened to cast lots and, as we are told, the lot fell 
upon Jonah, who, on being awakened, confesses his 


| transgression, and at his own request is cast over- 


board. 
The preservation of Jonah belongs to that class of 


| circumstances which so often are found recorded in 


ancient literature, and especially mark the pages of 
the Old and New Testaments. That there are mon- 
sters in the Mediterranean sea capable of swallowing 


| aman is no longer a matter of doubt, and we must 
| leave the subject there. 
| more exalted ideas of the Divine Being than are as- 


Certain it is there are no 


cribed to Jonah, while “ the deep was around about 

him, the weeds were wrapped about his head.” 
Some writers have considered the book of Jonah 

not a real history, but that “it has a didactic ten- 


| dency, and teaches the universality of the merciful 
| love of God.” 


To will what God doth will, that is only the 
science 


Phat gives us any rest. 
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TO HIGHER LEVELS. 

“ Ann I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw | 
all men unto myself,” was an expression of Jesus of | 
Nazereth that basa lesson for us to-day, applicable 
to our words and our deeds, that these may have the 
power of uplifting others. Sometimes the spiritually 
gifted and the learned seek to adapt themselves to 
the comprehension of the inexperienced and un- 
learned, when the sublimity of their thought if fully 
expressed, would have the power to awaken and 
arouse that response that springs from the same Di- 
vine source, though lacking perhaps the fullness of 
appreciation that will come with greater knowledge. 
The Master followed up this expression of his by the 
injunction to his disciples, “to walk while ye have 
the light,” and to “ believe in the light that ye may 
become the sons of light,” thus revealing that his 
hearers had not yet fully comprehended all of his 
sayings. Although he was the plainest and simplest 
of teachers he knew his people must at first walk 
mainly by faith, yet he withheld not the expression 
of “ hard sayings,” for he knew they might appre- 
hend them, and later would come into a full knowl- 
edge of the greater things of God. 

And now, let there not be in the minds of those 
who have the enlightened thought, too great a desire 
to formulate this into language adapted to low in- 
telligence, be the matter spiritual or intellectual, for 
the divine powers and the reasoning faculties will 


velous. 

It is one of the difficult things for the educators 
of the present age to understand, how in the past 
there could be any advancement along the lines of 
scholarly attainment, with the few and difficult 
books that a century ago were strewn in the path- 
way of the mental toiler. But the very endeavor to 
reach the thought, with the help of the memory, not 
then besieged on every side by a multiplicity of 
things to remember, was in itself an advantage. 
When the Bible was used as a text-book, however 


gain to many in the sublime thoughts that found 
lodgment in the mind to be comprehended when af- 
ter years brought the flood of light that made all 
plain to the fully awakened senses. 


great we may now see the objections, there was a 
‘ 


| 
| 
reach out to grasp, and the unfolding may be mar- | 
| 
| 
| 








A recent writer, on paying tribute to a learned 
minister, who drew his hearers higher and higher to- 
wards his ideal, most convincingly says: 

“Tt is not educative or inspiring on any plane of life to 
be ministered to on the dull level of the understanding. 
The poetic side, which is the side of growth, must be stim- 
ulated by an appeal to the imagination, and this can be 
done only from a height. The intelligent child apprehends 
the spirit of a discourse before he understands the letter. 
When apprehension becomes comprehension, the growing 
powers feel all the delight of a personal discovery of 
truth. When this revelation becomes in time an individ- 
ual conviction, a strong foundation is laid for the future 
structure of character and belief.” 

We may all feel the force of this argument, and 
while we would not advocate any great extremes in 
the expression or living out of lofty thought,—mod- 
eration in all things being one distinctive Friendly 
testimony—we would not limit too narrowly that 
which is prompted by the full heart and gifted mind 
that may lead to the elevation of some, at least, 
amongst the masses. Not flowery effusiveness, but 
grand thoughts in simple Christlike language, not 
deeming these too far above the comprehension of 
our fellows, for there is a silent appreciation that lies 
deeper than any utterance that its possessor could 
possibly give; wherever a true thought is given there 
are awakened echoes that reverberate in silence, and 
known only by that mysterious link of feeling which 
has no fellow. As ‘children of the light” we must 
ever bear in mind that ‘God has other ways of 
speaking than through the lips of man.” 


BIRTHS. 

ROBERTS.—At Glen Ridge, Essex Co., New Jersey, 
Third month 29th, 1891, to S. Raymond and Jeannie H. 
Roberts, a daughter, who is named Mildred Louise. 

PAXSON.—In Upper Dublin township, Montgomery 
Co., Pa., First month Ist, 1891, to Joshua W. and Anna Cut- 
ler Paxson, a son, who is named Walter Ross. 


DEATHS. 

BRINTON.—On Second month 19th, 1891, Moses Brin- 
ton, in his 74th year. Interred in Wynka cemetery, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, Second month 22d. 

Although a resident of Lancaster county almost the 
whole of his life, this well-known Friend had spent his lat- 
ter years where he died, in his Western home, where he 
leaves a widow, children, and grandchildren. A year ago 
he had a severe attack of “ la grippe,” and although much 
broken in health and strength, he was quite determined 
not to give up his usual active life. While in this half- 
recovered condition, and while driving through the city of 
Lincoln, his horses took fright, throwing him from his car- 
riage, striking his head against the railroad track. His 
little remaining strength could ill afford this unfortunate 
shock, and although the last few months of his life his 
bodily sufferings were not great, still he was confined to 
his bed from utter weakness. Itseemed, however, a power 
and strength almost unthought of and unknown to us had 
been allowed him to remain many weeks after his symp- 
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toms had become of an alarming character, that he might 
thus better prepare his family for the removal of all that 
was mortal of husband and father. His influence and opin- 
ions are very sadly missed in his family and among his 
neighbors, as also in the small meeting of which he was an 
active member; yet the peaceful rest into which his spirit 
so gently and quietly stepped carries solace to the bereaved 
ones at his home. Perfectly rational until the last, ex- 
pressing his willingness to die if it were so required of him, 
at the same time mentioning many important matters to 
which he felt he could give his attention with gain to those 
around him. Plainness of burial was especially desired, 
and the place selected through his request. 
other like subjects of 


These and 
conversation, with his carefully 
spoken farewells to each one of his family separately, will 
always be held in precious remembrance 
EVES.—At her home 

Pa., on Third month 25th, 
which she bore with great patience, Mary R. Eves, aged 75 
years, 2 months, and 21 days. 


in Millville, Columbia county, 


1891, after a lingering illness, 


. 

When a young woman she was left a widow with four 
little children, only one of whom survives her. One son 
was killed in the battle of Fredericksburg, and thirteen 
years ago a daughter died, leaving four children. Two of 
these were taken by the untiring grandmother, whose last 
thought seemed to be for their future, desiring that they 
should be kept among Friends 

All through her long life she felt and frequently ex- 
pressed much gratitude for the many favors shown her. 

Possessed of a strong will power she never murmured at 
her own hard lot, but was ever ready to assist others in 
trouble, going a great deal in time of sickness and death, 
and the large number who attended her funeral on Sixth- 
day, the 27th, at Friends’ meeting-house, gave evidence of 
the high esteem in which she was held. 

She was a consistent member and elder of Fishing Creek 
Monthly Meeting. ° 

GARRETT.—Third month 31st, 1891, Maris Garrett, in 
his 68th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia 

HESTON.—Fourth month 3d, 1891, in Hestonville, 
Philadelphia, Thomas W. Heston, aged 59 years. 

ROBERTS. month 2d, 1891, at Jenkintown, 
Pa., Elizabeth, widow of Isaac Roberts, in her 86th year. 
Interment at Abington Friends’ ground, 


TRAGO.—At the of her son-in-law, Joseph R. 
Mitchell, St. Andrews, Douglas county, Washington, Third 
month 19th, 1891, Sarah A Trago, widow of John 
Trago, Jr. of Mahoning county, Ohio, aged nearly 73 years 


Fourth 


home 
Harlan 


She had been suffering with “la grippe” for nearly two 
weeks, but was not considered dangerously ill, so her sud- 
den death was a great shock to her family and friends, 
She seemed to pass away in sleep, so peacefully and calmly 
that those beside her could scarcely realize that the mortal 
was putting on immortality. 

Deceased was born Third month lst, 1818, in Columbi- 
ana county, Ohio, and lived in that vicinity for many 
years. She was a life-long member of the Society of 
Friends, and for the past thirty years a member of Salem 
(Ohio) Monthly Meeting, and part of that time an elder, 
always taking an active part in the affairs of the Society. 
Her residence the past few years in California and recently 
in Washington, prevented her mingling with Friends, yet 
her interest in the Society never abated, and the weekly 
visits of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL were always 
a source of delight. 

She possessed a remarkably mild and gentle disposition, 
which, with her loving and sympathetic nature, won her 
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many friends. She was remarkably active for one of her 
years, taking an interest in all that transpired ; she was al- 
ways ready to give assistance in any direction possible, 
thinking of others’ comfort first, her own last. She had 
been anticipating with much pleasure a visit, the coming 
summer, amongst relatives and friends in the East, includ- 
ing some of the yearly meetings, but her journey was to 
‘a better country.” 

Her loss is deeply felt by her two daughters and their 
families, yet they have the full assurance that her beautiful 
Christian life her the reward of “ well done, 
good and faithful servant.” ad 


has earned 


“THE INTEREST IN FRIENDS.” 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I DESIRE to express my cordial approval and unity 
with the editorial in the current number of the In- 
TELLIGENCER on “The Interest in 
Friends.” 

The same thoughts had occurred to me, in read- 
ing some time ago the two books referred to—‘ The 
Quakers, a Study,” and “ Quaker Strongholds.” The 
fact that both these books were written by persons 
born outside the Society, and who only came to a 
knowledge of Friends in mature life, and felt drawn 
after wide experience elsewhere to the simple testi- 
monies and methods of worship of the Society—find- 
ing therein a degree of satisfaction they had not pre- 
viously found,—is a powerful argument in favor of 
the vitality and permanence of the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Whatever weakness there may 
be at seasons and in places, (and this weakness is ap- 
parent oftentimes to a discouraging degree), the fact 
remains that the Society still lives, and that it still 
exercises something of the same influence, which for 
two hundred. years it has exercised upon the relig- 
ious world, entirely out of proportion to the size of 
its membership. That a branch of the Christian 
Church, with such a history, and such a record of in- 
fluence, shall decline and pass away,is not to be 
thought of. I believe, that sooner or later, there will 
be a revival of Quakerism, not brought about per- 
haps, by any powerful outward ministry, but by the 
spiritual needs of the people seeking the bread of 
life which they have not found in outward rituals, 
but which comes to them in the living silence of 
Friends’ meetings, and the plain testimony—to serve 
God by serving man, and in the simple faith and 
simple life of Quakerism generally. Whether the 
movement shall come from within or without, it 
matters little, I believe it will come, and that there 
are influences at work in the religious world which 
may cause its effects to be mighty and wide reaching. 

Philadelphia, Fourth month 4. | ee 


AND JOURNAL 


FRIENDS’ MEETING IN CHICAGO. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

PLEASE announce in the columns of your paper in a 
suitable place that the Chicago Executive Meeting of 
Friends have removed the place of holding their 
meeting on First-days, to No. 18-26 E. Van Buren 
street, with the “ Chicago Atheneum.” Take eleva- 
tor to the sixth floor of the builidng. This for the 
information of those passing through, or stopping 
over on that day. T. W. Woopnovtr. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SOME FURTHER THOUGHTS. 


Nor feeling entirely clear of the subject relating to 
the interest or lack of interest in our Society on the 
part of young members, I feel impelled, in the spirit 
of love, to add a few words to my former contribu- 
tion on the subject. 

First, I desire to state that I am not one who looks 
altogether on the dark side; nor do I believe the So- 
ciety of Friends will ever die out, but on the con- 
trary, I believe that the time will come when the 
whole world will embrace the principles of Friends. 
Our principles are founded on the Truth, and truth 
is immortal; yet I believe self-examination a good 
thing. The farmer does not gointo the cornfield and 
admire the rapid and healthy growth of the corn, 
and walk away leaving the weeds to spring up and 
choke the corn; on the contrary, he takes the culti- 
vator into the field and runs it through the soil tear- 
ing the weeds out by the roots. 

“H. M. L.” in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of 
Third month 7th, states that young Friends, by faith- 
ful attendance at meeting, “ might be made recipients 
of the quickening visitations of the Holy Spirit, and 
be made alive to their responsibility, also in maturer 
years be prepared to be called into the service of the 
church.” These words possess a wealth of truth. 
Does the business man place important transactions 
in the hands of a son before he has become prepared 
for the capable discharge of such duties, in order 
that the young man may become interested in the 
business? No, he first gives him a good education, 
with especial reference to the calling he is to pursue, 
and then he takes him into the store or factory and 
shows him the intricacies of the business, and when 
the young man is thus prepared, he is taken into 
partnership. It seems to me that we should pursue 
a similar course in preparing them for the business 
of the church. When I visit in Friends’ families and 
find the reading table abounding in the world’s lit- 
erature, but without a scrap of Friends’ literature, I 
think “after awhile these people will be ‘ wondering 
how it is their children have lost all interest in our 
beloved Society.’” 

We have only two journals (representing our 
branch) and only one of those is a weekly; and I 
fear that these do not receive the patronage and en- 
couragement they deserve and should have from de- 
voted Friends. If we were fully alive to our duty 
there would, it seems to me, be a Friends’ weekly 
paper published within the limits of each yearly 
meeting, and each with a subscription list double 
that of either of those now published. 

The superintendent of Friends’ Book Association 
stated at the last annual meeting that if the associa- 
tion were dependent on the sales of Friends’ litera- 
ture, it would have to disband, or words to that ef- 
fect ; he further stated that the “ Friends’ Almanac ’”’ 
does not pay for itself. These are to me sadder facts 
than any decline of membership. We are the guar- 
dians of those principles of which Caroline E. Steph- 
ens says that “any important revival of religion 
must be the result of a fresh recognition and accept- 
ance of those very principles.” When we, therefore, 








let our papers and Book Association suffer for the 
want of patronage we are guilty of sleeping at the 
post of duty. 

A short time ago I visited a Catholic school; the 
Superioress informed me that pupils were admitted 
without regard to religious belief. She handed mea 
circular, and on examining it I found that religious 
instruction formed a part of the course. I inquired: 
“Ts the religious instruction non-sectarian or Catho- 
lic in character?” She replied : ‘‘O, the religious 
instruction is Catholic, but no pupils are required to 
take religious instruction, or to perform any act 
whatever against the wishes of their parents, or the 
dictates of their own consciences, except in obeying 
the rules of the schools, as going into the chapel 
mornings, and the like of that.” I thought how dif- 
ferent from Friends’ schools. Of course I could not 
approve the teaching of any religious tenets in our 
schools, even though they were based on Friends’ 
principles, but I do think there should be religious 
instruction, (not simply moral instruction) in our 
schools, and I believe it should be Friendly in char- 
acter. This is what I understand by a“ guarded ed- 
ucation.” 

In this connection I would express my views on 
the proposition made by an isolated Friend to form 
a “ National Society for Christian Culture.” 

If it is to study Biblical history and the religious 
literature of all ages, or if it be to study especially 
the history and literature of the Society of Friends, 
I approve it and am willing to give it what little aid 
and encouragement lies in my power, so long as it is 
conducted on Friends’ principles. I should be glad if 
“Tsolated Friend” would explain his plans more in 
detail. His proposition is at least worthy of an un- 
biased examination. 





T. ALGERNON CADWALLADER. 
Philadelphia. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A RECENT TOUR IN PALESTINE.—I;' 
It was a beautiful bright Seventh-day afternoon, 
when we sailed out of the Marseilles harbor bound 
for Syria. It was quite rough, and for a while we 
were anything but comfortable, but gradually became 


| accustomed to the motion and the unsavory smells 


from the onion-flavored cooking. The sea was so ex- 
quisitely blue and the air so fresh and invigorating, 


| it seemed ridiculous to feel anything else than well, 


and soon we commenced to enjoy it all. We sailed 
between Sardinia and Elba, so close as to be able to 
see how very barren and desolate they looked. Next 
day were among the Lipari Islands, and we passed 
Stromboli, the active volcano, with its overhanging 
cloud of smoke, through the Messina Straits, so nar- 


{}A small party of Friends, mostly from Philadelphia and 
vicinity, made a trip to Palestine, and up the Nile, last autumn, 
returning early the present year,—a few weeks ago. Wehave 
been kindly furnished with letters descriptive of the Palestine 
tour, and they will occupy a few numbers of the paper. It is 
proper to say that they were private letters, written for the enter- 
tainment and edification of friends at home, and without any 
idea of their being printed. This, however, has made them all 
the more frank and unconventional, and the interest in them, 
we are sure, will be general among our readers.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL. | 
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row as to be quite a difficult passage at night, then 
rounded Cape Matapan, off Greece, and up among 
the myriad little islands to Pirzeus, the port of Athens, 
where we were to stop a few days. 

Here we had an amusing time landing,—our first 
experience of such. They have no docks or landing 
stages in the East, except at Alexandria, and the 
steamers anchor about a quarter of a mile out in the 
harbor or open sea. As soon as the health officers 
on shore give the signal that the ship is clear of quar- 
antine, down comes the yellow flag from the mast- 
head and the dozens of little boats waiting at a safe 
distance make a frantic rush for the landing steps, 
each trying to get a boat-load of passengers. Upthe 
steps they come, pell-mell, scrambling over each 
other, pushing and knocking to be first, and it is with 
great difficulty we make our way down, among the 
baggage, the people, and all kinds of confusion, but 
we got safely down at last and were handed to our 
seats like dolls by the sturdy men waiting at the bot- 
tom of the steps. We were soon through the Custom 
House, and started on our six mile ride to Athens 
over a good, white road. The sun was so bright, and 
the sky so blue, the white dust so completely cover- 
ing everything, that the glare was almost unbearable 
at first. 

There was hardly a green thing te be seen, as 


even the inevitable olive tree was the same color as | 


everything else. But our visit was delightful and we 
spent two lovely mornings on the Acropolis, compar- 
ing our photographs with the original. The Govern- 


ment is doing much for Athens now, both in the way 
of excavations and caring for what they have al- 


ready. The Museum, which is nearly finished, will 
’ - 


certainly be one of the most interesting of its kind. | 


It is a beautiful building. We passed Queen Olga 


quietly driving, on our way over from Pirzeus, asplen- | 


did looking woman, and our hotel was just opposite 
the Palace and the open square, where the band 
played in the afternoons, and we enjoyed watching 
the people and tbe queer costumes. The national 
dress worn by the Queen’s guard was the stranyest of 
all. It is very full short white muslin skirts away 
above the knee, long white felt leggins and shoes 
ending in a rosette on the toe, a white shirt with full 
sleeves and beautifully braided sleeveless jacket, with 


jaunty cap on one side of the head,—a queer costume | 


for an old man. We were sorry to leave so soon, but 
were to join at Smyrna the same steamer we had left, 
and so had to travel on time. 

At Smyrna we had our first glimpse of real East- 
ern life, with the exceedingly narrow, dirty streets, 
small shops with the merchant sitting tailor-fashion 
in the centre, and all his goods within reach. We 
had to be constantly on the watch for a good turning- 
out place for the numerous camel trains and loaded 
donkeys. We hadan interesting day’s trip to Ephesus, 
about forty miles away by rail, and then a horse-back 
ride to the ruins of the ancient city where St. John 
lived and preached. From Smyrna we steamed 
slowly on to Meraine, Alexandretta being properly 
the next stop, but it was quarantined on account of 
being the port for an inland town where there was 
cholera. Tarsus being only twenty miles away from 











Mersine we made a little run out there while the 
vessel was loading, as all these stops were made in 
the regular order of the steamer’s route. Tarsus is a 
poor place now ; we went immediately to the Mission 
House, where we had a lunch of fruit and native 
bread, then visited the places of interest ; a house 
lately discovered and called St. Paul’s, not because it 
is supposed to have been his home, but simply for a 
name and because it is like all the others of that 
time. There is but one room, a vaulted ceiling, two 
doors, and no windows; it is entirely under ground, 
and now entered by steps descending through a hole 
in the ceiling. We rode out to the Falls of the Cyd- 
nus, which are never dry ; the supposed tomb of Sar- 
danapalus, etc. 

The next morning we arrived at Latakia, a pretty 
place as it appeared from the steamer, with its old 
fortress and hills for a background to the many min- 
arets. Here we took on a large cargo and a motly 
company of passengers, black and white, seemingly 
all on a par and smoking the same narghili, or long- 
stemmed pipe, which was passed round among the 
company. We imagined they were leaving the town 
on account of fear of quarantine from cholera, and 
sure enough our worst fears were realized as that 
miserable place was quarantined just two hours after 
we anchored in port, consequently that settled us as 
well, as we had both cargo and passengers. But we 
sailed away to Larnica, on the Island of Cyprus, an 
English stronghold, and here we were literally 
handled with tongs, as the ship’s papers were taken 


| off with them and fumigated on the way to shore. 


We were not allowed to land, so we turned towards 
Beirut, not daring to hope we would be permitted to 
go ashore, still not despairing entirely, as there we 
were to join our caravan and start for the four weeks’ 
ride through Syria and Palestine, and trusting to Mr. 
Floyd, the contractor, to get us through, somehow. 
But it was not to be; we could have gone to the 
Lazaretto if we had chosen, with about 1,500 soldiers 
and pilgrims returning from Mecca, but if it had not 
been cholera then it would most likely have been 


| something quite as bad, so we decidedly declined 


(much to the chagrin of the officials, who thought 
they were to have a good thing of it), and stuck to 
the good ship, living out our quarantine sailing 
’round the Mediterranean. Westopped at Jaffa only 
to be received as at the other places, then went on to 
Port Said where we coaled,’‘and watched the great 


| steamers going through the Suez Canal, then to Alex- 


andria, where we anchored for three days, and then, 
as the ten days of quarantine were up, we landed, 
had our passports vis/d, and fortunately found another 
steamer to take us !mmediately back to Beirut, 
where we arrived just ten days behind time, after 
quite an experience and a trying time. But “ All’s 
well that ends well.” .* 8 


Tuy calmness bends serene above 
My restfulness to still; 

Around me flows thy quickening life 
To nerve my faltering will ; 

‘Thy presence fills my solitude, 

Thy providence turns all to good. 


-Sam'l Longfellow. 























































































































































































































































































































For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
In the opening of Caroline Burgin’s interestingZme- 
moir of Susan Roberts I observed she said that}Su- 
san’s ancestor, John Roberts, sailed from England in 
1677, and that he bought a large tract of land in}New 
Jersey. “He hoped,” she says, “to attain greater 
freedom under the tolerant government established 
by Wm. Penn in the new world.” 

Here, I quickly thought, I found an error in time. 
John Roberts sailed in 1677: it was not until about 
four years later that William Penn obtainedj the 
grant of Pennsylvania from the British king. I 
knew that Burlington in New Jersey was settled be- 
fore Philadelphia, but was at a loss on the connection 
between Penn and that State. A friend in this city 
has, however, kindly lent me Henry Armitt Brown's 
oration at Burlington, on the 200 anniversary of its 
settlement “ by the passengers of the good ship Kent.” 
From this interesting oration I condense the follow- 
ing. King Charles Second, in 1644, gave a large tract 
of land here to his brother, the Duke of York, who 
sold what is now knownas New Jersey to his friends 
Sir George Carteret and Lord Berkeley. Carteret 
planted some settlements in eastern Jersey ; the city 
of Elizabeth is named for his wife. After ten years 
of unprofitable ownership Lord Berkeley offered his 
province for sale. “The opportunity was a rare one 
for the Quakers.” The wealthier men among the 
Friends saw it, and the province was bought by Ed- 
ward Byllynge and John Fenwick. But when the 
conveyance was made the name of Fenwick as trus- 
tee was put in for that of Byllynge, and soon all the 
interest of the latter was given up for the benefit of 
creditors to three trustees, oneof whom was William 
Penn. “ Now, for the first time in American history 
appears the name of that great man. It is 
interesting to remark, as one reads of the reluctance 
with which he assumed this task, how directly 
Penn’s connection with the settlement of Burlington 
led to the founding of Pennsylvania.” 

It was now 1675, It was about six years later that 
he received the grant of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

The town of Salem, in southern New Jersey, was 
settled by John Fenwick, above mentioned. The 
most important duty of Penn and his agents‘ was to 
frame a constitution for the new conntry. “Penn 
was a youth of two and thirty, and among all their 
associates there were few who had knowledge and 
none who had experience of Statecraft. In- 
dependence of thought, Freedom of person, Liberty 
of conscience; these were the things they all believed 
in. . . .” Little did they dream—those stern yet 
gentle men of peace—when they gave to their infant 
Commonwealth freedom from all taxation except 
what its own Assemblies should impose, that a hun- 
dred years later England would rise up, sword in 
hand, to take it back. 

First, they created an Executive and Legislative 
power, the former to be chosen by the latter, the As- 
sembly by the people, voting to be by ballot, and 
every man capable to choose and to be chosen. The 
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Indian was to be protected in his rights, and the or- 
phan brought up by the State. Religious freedom in 
its broadest sense was to be secured. 

A historian says of this “ first essay of Quaker 
legislation,” that it entitles its authors to no mean 
share in the honor of planting civil and religious 
liberty in America. It was adopted and signed March 
3d, 1676. The author said: “ We lay a foundation for 
after ages to understand their liberty as men and 
Christians that they may not be brought in bondage, 
but by their own consent. For we put the power in the 
people,” } 

This constitution, as I understand, was for the 
province of West Jersey. Signed in 1676:—it was 
not until the next year that the ship Kent arrived in 
the Delaware. And now I return to my starting 
point, for Caroline Burgin in her essay says: “Among 
the early purchasers of large tracts of land in that 
portion of New Jersey now known as Burlington 
county, was John Roberts, an emigrant from Wales, 
who with Daniel Wills and others, sailed in 1677 from 
England in the good ship Kent.” 


* ~ * 


During the last presidential campaign in 1888, I 
had the pleasure of hearing at the Academy of Music, 
that distinguished Methodist, Clinton B. Fisk, candi- 
date of the Prohibitionists for President. He had 
lately been active in a remarkable scene in New York 
city. It was at the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist church, which is its highest law-making body. 
The subject up for discussion was the admission in 
future of women as delegates (to the General Confer- 
ence). For a week that large body of prominent 
Methodists was detained by the discussion of this 
point, and among the most active and distinguished 
advocates for the women was Clinton B. Fisk. At 
length it was concluded to refer the matter to the 
general membership,—last year to the different 
churches, (which would be the vote of the laity), and 
this year to the Church conferences ; which would be 
the vote of the clergy. By the action of New Eng- 
land and the West, the vote last year was for the 
women. The Middle and Southern States were 
against women delegates. An acquaintance told me 
the other day that Baltimore conference had voted 
thus: 145 against women delegates; 39 in favor of 
them. How different in their ideas from George Fox ! 

Whatever may be the final decision, Clinton B. 
Fisk will not be here to receive it, for he died since 
the last presidential campaign. For him was named 
Fisk University at Nashville, Tenn., a great school 
for people of color. 

* * . 

But while the Methodist Church is thus quietly 
and slowly voting for and against women delegates, 
it must not be supposed that this vote will itself have 
the power to admit women. It is only a feeler as it 
were, a trying the pulse of the people. Perchance 
the plan was adopted as a compromise, a makeshift 
to close a troublesome debate to gain time. 

My friend tells me that the vote is a light one as 
regards the laity ; but he thinks that this need not be 


7 1Letter of Penn and the others to Hartshorne. 


London, 
Sixth month 26th, 1676. 






FRIENDS’ 
counted as an argument against the movement. He 
says that a meeting was lately held at one of the 
largest Methodist churches in Philadelphia to elect 
trustees of the church, and only nine persons at- 
tended, seven of whom were already trustees. I have 
been connected with a scientific society in an inland 
town of Pennsylvania. The attendance was seldom 
large, but I have thought that if three members were 
interested in such a society, and would attend its 
meetings always, the society would stand. 

To return to the General Conference of the Meth- 
odists. Its next meeting will be at Omaha, in 1892; 
and the subject on which the lay members and the 
ministers have been voting must, of course, come up 
again. 

* * * 

In the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL for Second 
month 21st I observe an item upon Friends who have 
been builders, and I was disappointed not to find the 
name of Richard K. Betts, (late of Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting), among them. [The names given 
were those of living persons.—Eps ] 

One of the most interesting of the old buildings 
of Philadelphia is Carpenters’ Hall, which may be 
found standing back from Chestnut street, below 
Fourth, south side. I called there some time ago, 
and the caretaker, a woman, gave me a little pam- 
phlet prepared by Richard K. Betts, on the history 
of Carpenters’ Hall, he having been a member of 
the Carpenters’ Company. The old hall bas very in- 
teresting associations. Besides its being still in the 
possession of the venerable Carpenters’ Company, 
(formed in 1724), it was the scene of a congress of the 
American colonies, in 1774, about two years before 
our Declaration of Independence. The hall was 
then new, having been built in 1770. Among the 
members of this congress were Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, and George Washington. 

‘To the Society of Friends this hall has also inter- 
esting associations. At the time of the separation in 
1827, our Friends retained only the meeting-house at 
Fourth and Green, the Orthodox Friends securing all 
the others. Our Friends met in Carpenter’s Hall. 
This was doubtless before the building of Cherry 
street meeting-house. I presume that my mother 
took me to meeting here, and that here, when qaite 
a child, I must have heard Elias Hicks preach. 

I called again, a few days ago, at Carpenters’ Hall 
and was mach pleased to meet there a son of our 
late Friend, Richard K. Betts, who gave me some in- 
formation about Philadelphia Friends who are and 
have been builders. I give the following from my 
notes : Thompson Shourds, Samuel R. Richards, Abra- 
ham W. Haines, S. Ellis Furman, Geo. Watson, and 
Geo. J. Watson, Levi B. Stokes, besides Finley Hut- 
ton, and Stacy Reeves and sons, (who are Orthodox, 
so-called.) Most or all of these are, I think, mem- 
bers of the Carpenters’ Company; the Pennock 
brothers are not. Said my informant :—about thirty 
years ago, the business was mostly in the bands of 
Friends such as William Eyre, George Chandlee, 
John M. Ogden, the three Hutchinson brothers, Jo- 
seph Cooper, and Hibberd Yarnall (Urthodox). A 
straight coat and a carpenter’s apron were very com- 
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monly found together. From 1800 say to 1830, it was 
a common thing for Friends to teach their children 
the carpenter’s trade. Thomas Savery, who died in 
1818, was a member of the Carpenters’ Company. 
Two of his sons were carpenters, and his son-in-law 
Thomas Scattergood. 

Richard K. Betts married a niece of Thomas Sa- 
very, and my informant was his grand-nephew. 

Was it not Thomas Savery whose preaching so 
much impressed the mind of Elizabeth Fry ? 


P. E. Grezpons. 
Philadelphia, Third month 24. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 

Tue fourth number of the Schofield School Bulletin 
has been sent out (being for Third month), and con- 
tains interesting details of the work of the two 
schools, a page being given to that at Mount Pleasant. 
In regard to the new building, at the Schofield 
School, the Industrial Hall, a statement was made 
that the money raised for it had amounted to $6,873.- 
41, and the cost had been $7,594. Part of the defi- 
ciency had been raised, but an appeal was made for 
$1,000, which would meet it entirely, ceil the black- 
smith shop, and finish the building inside, and in re- 
sponse to this $575 had been received. 

The principal teacher, E. F. Criley, reports (Third 
month 16): “‘ We are now in the middle of our fifth 
month. The past two months have been busiest of 
this year. Our largest attendance has been 175 pu- 
pils, forty of whom were boarding students; di- 
vided into nine classes, in four rooms. Many are now 
dropping out to attend to the spring work at home, 
but we hope to have a number of teachers come in 
for a special session of two months, which has been 
advertised at reduced rates for the benefit of those 
who have been teaching. The pupils have worked 
hard this winter, and made excellent progress. 

In the examination for promotion at the close of 
February we found the work done more neatly and 
accurately than ever before. This was very encour- 
aging as we had hoped for an improvement when the 
rooms were not so crowded. 

“ The First class numbers four young women who 
are looking forward to graduation at the close of this 
term. They are earnest girls who, I think, will 
make good teachers. They have practiced teaching 
every week in the primary room, and this, together 
with special lessons on methods, we hope will enable 
them to do good work in the country schools, where 
it is so much needed. 

“Our boarding students are all earnest workers, 
who are really anxious to improve their time. A 
majority of them are in the third and fourth classes, 
where they have to study hard to keep up with those 
who have been brought upin the school. Two of 
our important features, for boarders especially, 
though we like the day pupils to attend also, are the 
literary and temperance societies. These meet on 
Friday and Saturday evenings, respectively, and the 
students are all as careful to prepare work for them 
as for the school-room. Every girl or boy who has 
been ‘ away to school,’ is expected on returning home 
to be ready at any time to‘ talk’ in Sunday school, 





or at some other meeting, and it is quite astonishing 
with what ease some of our girls and boys learn to 
stand up and express themselves,—really say some- 
thing worth listening to,—after some practice in the 
Society. We hope we are doing good to a few who 
will go forth and spread their little light among 
many others.” 

From Mount Pleasant, Abby D. Munro writes 
(Second month 28): “ Ever since the holidays, and 
particularly this month, we have had very unpleas- 
ant weather, rainy, foggy, damp, and drizzling, with 
sudden changes of temperature. The result has been 
sickness on every side, and an unusual number of 
deaths mostly from ‘la grippe’ ending in pneumo- 
nia.” From her report in the Bulletin we take the 
following: “ We close the month of February with 
202 pupils in attendance. Average attendance 180: 
not absent 52. We have been pained within the last 
few weeks by the death of a former member of our 
school and home, Abraham Scott, a young man of un- 
usual promise. His father was an itinerant Metho- 
dist minister, and was settled over the church in this 
place when Abraham was seven years of age, at 
which time he became a member of our school and 
attended until fourteen years old, when be entered a 
higher class in Avery Institute, Charleston, 8. C. 
From there he went to Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at the time of his death had joined 
the Conference, and was pursuing his theological 
course at Allen University, Columbia, 8.C. Early in 
the winter he contracted a cold, which resulted in 
the grippe, from a relapse of which hedied. The 
last prayer of his dying father, when he was thirteen 
years old was, that he might become a Christian and 
take up the work he had been called so suddenly to 
lay down. He never forgot that dying prayer, and 
soon after gave himself to God and consecrated his 
life to the ministry. Strictly temperate himself, he 
had already avowed that wherever he went he 
should preach temperance to his people, and he 
looked forward to the time which seemed to him so 
near, when he could begin the work of striving to 
uplift his own people.” 

—Our friend Henry M. Laing, Treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Association to aid the Southern schools, 
reports that he has been almost without funds 
throughout the winter. A few friends have sent 
some subscriptions, but the amounts received have 
been quite insufficient. It is probable that Abby D. 
Munro’s school will have to close two months before 
the usual time. Martha Schofield writes that the 
work of conducting the little Bulletin has added ma- 
terially to her always weighty correspondence and 
clerical work, but she hopes its issue may help along 
the good cause. 


Ir is not only to those whose spiritual windows 
are of the same shape as yours that you are neighbor. 
—George MacDonald. 


In pure silent worship, we dwell under the Holy 
Anointing, and feel Christ to beourShepherd. Here 
the best of Teachers ministers to His flock.—John 
Woolman. 


} 
| 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
WE have received from Andrew J. Graham, (New York : 
744 Broadway), a neat volume, “The Lady of the 
Lake,” by Sir Walter Scott. The peculiarity of the book is 
that while it contains the text of this famous poem in or- 
dinary English type, the same is represented on the oppo- 
site page in phonographic characters. A. J. Graham, as is 
well known, is the author of one of the generally used sys- 
tems of short-hand writing, and the issue of the present 
volume in this unusual form is for the purpose of calling 
attention to the merits of the system, while the book may 
also be used by students in perfecting their acquirement of 
it. Copies may be had of John Comly at Friends’ book- 
store, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 

—The Atlantic Monthly is devoting particular attention 
to themes of importance to educators and teachers. Mary 
E. Burt of Chicago, in a paper published in the issue for 
Fourth month, argues the advantage and possibility of in- 
troducing even the youngest children to the best literature 
of all ages. The illustrations which she has drawn from 
her experience as a teacher in the public schools of Chicago, 
as a teacher of literature in the Cook county, Illinois, Nor- 
mal School, and as a member of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, show, she thinks, that it is perfectly easy for any 
teacher to follow the plan she advocates. 
the and educational 
nounced, is a new edition, at a reduced price, of Prof. 8. P. 
Langley’s “ The New Astronomy,” by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., and an English work on Zodlogy, composed of the ar- 
ticles contributed by Prof. E. Ray Lankester to the “ En- 


-Among scientific books an- 


cyclopedia Britannica,” to which are added kindred arti- 
cles by Professors Jollas, Von Graff, Hubrecht, Bourne, and 
Herdman. The latter is published in this country by 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE ANVIL. 


Many hours have I stood watching 
By the village blacksmith’s anvil, 
Where upon the glowing metal 
Dealt he blow on blow like rain, 
Forging bolt or bar or horseshoe, 
Turning shear or pruning sickle, 
Or a link for some great chain. 


How the sparks at each concussion 
Flew in bright and burning showers, 
As the hammer, merry ringing, 
Fell and rose to fall again ; 
While beneath it all the anvil, 
Sturdy, strong and firmly seated, 
Never seem to heed the strain 


Many men have I seen standing 
Sturdy, strong and firmly anchored, 
While upon them, like the anvil, 
Fell the blows of fate amain ; 
Turned they not from searching sorrow, 
Nor the very king of terrors, 
Proudly, steadfast, true in manhood, 
Showed not where a blow had lain. 
—Edwin Ralph Collins. 
NATURE ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 


’T will be time enough to die. — Emerson. 
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SILENCE AND SONG. 
SING you, oh poet, your little lays, 
Though the days be brief or the days be long— 
And men may listen and men may praise, 
But the silence is ever more deep than song. 


Oh, sing till it seems that your heart will break ; 
Sing loudly or long as the days go by ; 
But the sounds of your songs which the silence 
wake, 
Back into the bosom of silence fly. 


Like an unseen wave on the fluttering air 

By a bird’s song made, but that soon subsides, 
Are thy songs, or a wave on the sea afar, 

For the waves will pass but the sea abides. 


For the silence that hangs in the starry sky 
Is vast and was old when the earth was young, 
And over its crystalline waves doth fly 
The sweetest songs that on earth are sung. 
—Bennett Bellman. 


THE HEROIC LIFE. 
I LIKE the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer, 
Who fights the daily battle without fear, 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God—that somehow, true and just 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp; better, with love a crust 
Than living in dishonor; envies not 
Nor loses faith in man, but does his best, 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope gives zest 
He alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
-Sarah K. Bolton. 


To every toiler. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRISONS ON THE PACIFIC COAST, ETC. 
As no doubt some of my readers are engaged in re- 
formatory measures, I trust a sketch of our visits to 
prisons and other institutions during our journeying 


on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere, may be of inter- ; 


est tothem. Our first visit was made at Port Arthur, 
on Lake Superior. Here we found the prison a small 
brick house, with cells two and a half by seven feet ; 
boards and a few straws served for beds. The pris- 
oners were four men and one woman. 
of meat and some vegetables were allowed the men 
for dinner when laboring, five ounces to the women. 
Bread and pea coffee served for breakfast, bread and 
water for supper. The warden came in with the men 
while we were there, withoutany extra guard. They 
had been at work on the farm. He said he trusted 
them and had never been deceived. At Vancouver, 
B. C., there were thirteen men incarcerated in its 
prison; no women. Supplying whiskey to Indians 
was generally the offense. Two had two months for 
light theft; long term prisoners were sent to West- 
minster. There were nine cells, seven by twelve feet, 
some of them having three beds. They were served 
with one pound of meat, soup, potatoes, and beans for 
dinner; tea twice a day. About a mile from the 
built-up portion of Victoria, the capital of British 
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Columbia, we found the prison. It was a handsome 
and imposing structure on a high knoll overlooking 
the city. It is finished with hard red-wood, which is 
said to be impervious to vermin and all contaminat- 
ing diseases. They had fifty-one men, and three In- 
dian women, who were sitting on the floor with their 
feet doubled under them repairing the garments, us- 
ing the needle as if they had been accustomed to it. 
Two Chinamen were in the laundry, some at work in 
the garden. The ages of the inmates ranged from 
eighteen to seventy vears; they were committed gen- 
erally for theft, from one to six weeks. Long term 
prisoners were sent to Westminster. If they were 
found drunk with the bottle in their possession, they 
were sentenced to two months; if it was not found 
on them, they were only fined and dismissed. They 
had a fine chapel. There werestationary washstands 
and porcelain-lined bath-tubs in which they were re- 
quired to bathe every week. The cells were nine by 
thirteen feet, with woven wire mattresses ; two pairs 
of blankets for summer, and an extra pair for winter. 
This was the first time in our inspection of prisons in 
various parts of the country we had seen these mat- 
tresses. They said they had adopted them for sani- 
tary reasons. 

In our Territory of Alaska we did not find the 
prisons very inviting. At Fort Wrangel and Juneau 
there were no prisoners. At Sitka, the capital, there 
were thirteen men and one woman in ceils small and 
dark, imprisoned for selling liquor to Indians, their 
sentence being thirteen months, and fine $1,000. 


| This was a nominal] fine, as they were not able to pay 


it. Five days were deducted from every month for 
good conduct. Longer term prisoners were sent to 
California or Puget Sound. Their diet was salt meat, 
venison, and vegetables. Our Government has made 
stringent laws to protect the seal fisheries in Alaska, 
yet there is no appropriation for the inhabitants. 
Liquor is forbidden to be introduced into the Terri- 
tory, yet it is smuggled in, sold to the Indians and 
others, and they are punished for offenses committed 
while under its influence. 

At San Francisco, California, there were one hun- 
dred and eighty-two men, ten women ; six for felony, 
four for misdemeanor, nineteen men for murder. 
The cells are six by nine feet. In the morning they 
were given coffee, bread and mush; dinner, soup 
(varying every day), potatoes and meat. On Sixth- 
days fish and potatoes. Twenty-five to twenty-seven 
thousand persons are arrested every year and taken 
to the Police Central Court, many charged with 
drunkenness. The Chinese usually are arrested for 
violating city ordinances ;seldom drunk. There was no 
record kept of the sexes, and no matrons are placed 
at the stations, only one at the City Hospital, she be- 
ing elected after a long and severe struggle. The of- 
ficers are in sympathy with their appointment, and 
said it would prevent a great deal of vice and im- 
morality, as women were brought to prison under the 
influence of opium and liquor, who were unable to 
protect themselves. 

San José, Southern California, with a population 
of twenty-seven thousand, had in its prison ninety- 
one men and one woman, committed for grand and 





